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FIGURE 5-2 Monthly mean RSP concentrations in six U.S. cities. Reprinted with permission from Spengler (1981).
a major general category of ETS contaminants and is produced in concentrations that are easily measured in occupied spaces where smoking occurs.
In a survey of more than 80 homes in six U.S. cities (Spengler et al., 1981), 24-hour gravimetric samples of RSP were collected every sixth day for up to 2 years in stationary samplers in each home and outdoors. The resulting data (monthly RSP means) aggregated by the number of smokers are shown in Table 5-1 and Figure 5-2. Homes without smokers exhibited RSP levels roughly equal to outdoor levels and followed outdoor trends. The presence of just one smoker in a home had a pronounced impact on RSP levels. Using regression analysis, the authors estimated that the impact on overall average RSP levels in a residence of a pack-per-day smoker was approximately 20 /ig/m3. The impact of smoking in a home with central air conditioning was effectively doubled, presumably due to reduced air exchange.
Table 5-1 presents the range of RSP levels measured in a variety of indoor microenvironments for smoking and nonsmoking occupancies. It also indicates whether direct measures of the variables necessary for the model outlined in Equation 5-1 below, or necessary to explain the RSP levels measured, were recorded. These variables include, among others, ventilation, mixing, removal by surfaces, and smoking occupancy. Outdoor levels ofntaminants, associated with short-term effects.
